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SCALE HOW MISSION FUND. 

28, York Street Chambers, 
Bryanston Square, 
London, \\r 

Dear Fellow-Students, 

Only nine students sent subscriptions last year to the 
above Fund, and I feel sure it must be because many do not 
realize what the Fund really is. 

Some years ago it was thought that it would be very nice 
if we as a college supported both Home and Foreign Mission 
work. Two students were at that time engaged in this 
work— Miss Mabel Conder amongst the poor in the East End 
of London, and Miss Janet Smyth in a large girls’ school in 
Central Africa. It was decided to divide our subscriptions 
between these two. 

If each student sent only one shilling we should have a 
nice sum to send to each of our representatives yearly. Last 
year some members sent 2s. 6d., one or two 5s., and one 
sent ios., doubling her previous year’s subscription, as she 
said in these disturbed times mission work ought not to be 
allowed to suffer. 

1 do hope many more will agree with her, and that I shall 
have a great many subscriptions to acknowledge in the next 
Plant. 

Probably every one of us already subscribes to many 
philanthropic works, but I do think all will agree that it is 
nice to have a Scale How Mission Fund, so please all send, 
e\en if only a shilling. — Yours affectionately, 

W. Kitching (.Sec. of Fund)- 

birnam wood. 

ardly a leaf stirs. All is quiet and still in the evening 
£ xcept for a blackbird singing full and sweet on 
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dis ,an, tree and some daffodUs nodding ge„ tly , g 

*e mer . s br ' n ^. n Yct »" h °« ago 1 was standing on the 
top of Birnam Hill, with the wind whistling loudly by On 
ovef the heather it went, soughing in the lonely fi rs until 
lost in the more distant wood and valley beyond. 

All round my feet was high heather; a little below, still 
tall, thick heather, with here and there a low, wind-worn 
Scotch fir. Gradually the trees increase in number, and 
just before they disappear over the edge of the steep hillside, 
they become a thick wood, of larch mostly, Birnam Wood, 
which continues all the way down to the deep valley below. 
There the Tay flows full and strong after the melting snow, 
gliding past the gray cathedral of Dunkeld and the little, 
ancient city of narrow streets and high, white-washed 
houses, with tiny windows. To the north, east and west of 
me were moors, valleys and hills, which to the north-west 
get higher and higher until the eye loses them at Schiehallion 
and Ben Lawers. To the south, the hills are again very 
beautiful, lit up by lochs, but they decrease in size till they 
meet Strathearn (of which Lady Nairn sang so sweetly) and 
reach, beyond the Ochils, the plains of Fife and Kinross. 
To-day, a gray mist was hanging over the country to the 
south, and the sun was trying to pierce it, but succeeded 
only in sending through broad, golden rays, while neare 
hand were shifting patches of yellow sunlight the 
driven by the wind, allowed them no rest. 

Many times this year I have ski-ed on the heather) s op 
at the top of Birnam Hill, but the ski-ers had not t e pa 
all to themselves. Fallow deer came from the moors 
to find shelter in the thick larch joate 

driving snow.” White mountain hares ^ ^ 

ears, were always most in ^ ulSltlV p e ^ n they were lonely 
of staring too long or too har 
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and tired of looking at wide, white wastes, and of hearing 
onlv the deer stir, or the capercailzie flutter heavily 0ut of 
the' tops of the pines, or the startled grouse whirr overhead. 

Of the original Birnam Wood mentioned in “ Macbeth,” 
only two trees remain, an oak and a sycamore, grand 
monarchs of long ago. They stand by. the Tay, and have 
listened all these years to its ripple. It may be they saw 
the pearl-fishers find some of the Scottish pearls of “rare 
size and beauty,” which were to adorn poor King Robert 
Ill’s rosary of native gold. Had Neil Gow thrilled them 
with the music of his fiddle as of yore Orpheus charmed with 
his lute the sweet-scented forests of Greece? Long, long 
mav thev watch and listen, and so yet live to be a link with 
the days of Auld Lang Syne ! Long live the Forest Kings ! 

I. D. T. 

IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Having been asked to write an account of my visit to- 

North America, I will endeavour to relate briefly those items 

which may interest readers of Pianta. 

first, about the educational system of British Columbia, 

which I imagine is more or less analogous to that of the 

other provinces of Canada. Nearly all the schools are public, 

and the majority of children attend them. There are a few 

private ones, mostly in the cities, but they are patronized 

chief!) by the ultra-English and the wealthy. Sometimes 

P nts send theii boys to the public and the girls to the 

private schools. The education at the latter seats of learn- 

^ b is not generally supposed to equal that of the public 

. • Children enter school at six vears of age and con- 

mue U " l “ about twe|ve to fourt when sit for , hc 

entrance emm M c 

m : tt , ‘ Successful candidates are then p el " 

” ,,ed t0 < 1 * High School. 
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Both the Public and High Schools give a free , . 

°" d b ° ySan ;' girU 7 th , fW «“P«ons are taught ££ 
T he curriculum is fairly crowded, especially 1 „ .hf 

School, and unless the pup, Is are ■' quick," the, , end to f 
left behind and rather neglected. (Special schools f or back 
ward children are now being started.) Nature study is a 
great feature, and boys and girls are encouraged to study 
first-hand in a truly P.N.E.U. spirit. Many classroom's 
have special shelves allotted to collections, and in spring and 
summer, window-sills are covered with flowers. 

Canadian and English history are taught, first orally, and 
then from text-books. I hroughout the schools the primary 
and intermediate classes have oral instruction. Most teachers 
say they can hold the children’s interest better by this 
method, when I (remembering “ .School Education ”) made 
conscientious objections to it. 

In the High Schools, the pupils may either take the 
general or commercial course, the former preparing them for 
matriculation. The majority take the general, which con- 
sists of chemistry, botany, two languages, grammar, litera- 
ture, mathematics, and, after the first two years, history and 
geography. It is somewhat curious that students drop 
these two subjects for the first two years of High School 
life, and I know one boy who bitterly complained of this 
arrangement, as he said in the interval he forgot all he had 
ever learnt ! 

I do not think there is much more I can tell >011 aboi 
Canadian education, so I will give you .1 leu truv g 

impressions. . . 

I spent most of the time in British Columbia, 
beautiful province, and Victoria, the capital, sure y t t qu 
among cities. The scenery of British Columbia « grand and 
the climate temperate (unlike the prair.e provinces), 


I 
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hcinc much more sunshine than in England. Con st . quent|) . 
British Columbia is largely populated by English people, 
ho have grown tired of the vagartes of our climate or the 
excessive heat and cold of the prairies. I returned home 
through the States, spending the night in Seattle, Wash., 
, * „ ron t ctraie-ht through to Buffalo, where I eot off 


to see the halls. 

The prairie part was of course very flat and rather 
monotonous; one had to use one’s imagination to become 
enthusiastic and to realize what great opportunities lay there 
for the industrious worker of all classes of society. The 
people in the train were mostly of the farming class, inde- 
pendent, prosperous and alas ! with little sympathy for the 
old countries, which they fondly imagined oppressed the 
poor ! 

Niagara was magnificent. It poured in torrents, but I 
went round the “ Niagara Belt Line ” in a trolley-car, and 
on to Goat Island, from which I got an excellent view of 
the Falls. There are two big cascades, the Canadian and 
American, the former the bigger and more magnificent. One 
could spend days at Niagara, but I had to hurry back to 
Buffalo, to get to New York by Christmas Day. 

I spent five days there, and of course did not see half I 
wanted to. I visited the famous Art Gallery, Public Library, 
W oolworth Building, the Aquarium, walked down Broad- 
way, and rode on the elevated railway. The Woolworth 
sky-scraper is the highest in the world, 793I feet. We got 

a splendid view of the Statue of Liberty on leaving the 
harbour. 


It was very sad to leave New York ; the city is so attcac- 
Ne ’ and e\erybody seemed prosperous, as no doubt they 
present! It was difficult to realize that Europe was 
g' ged in such a titanic struggle, though directly ° ne 
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, ever before, does one feel proud of bei ,‘.' B 
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TRAVELLING IN GREECE. 


In August (1915) my husband and I decided to take a 
holiday and rest from dusty Athens. After many discussions 
we arranged our tour as follows, but, knowing the ways of 
Greek steamers, we arranged no times. The first place of 
call was to be Chalkis, on the Isle of Euboia, then Yolo, 
Larissa, and back again the same way with some stay at a 
mountain village high above Volo. We went by train to 
Chalkis, the station being on the mainland just opposite the 
town. It is quite a pretty three hours’ journey from Athens, 
the railway skirts the boundary of the King’s well-wooded 
estate of Tatoi or Dekelia, and then climbs round the lower 
spurs of the big mountain Parnes. This latter part of the 
run we had passing glimpses of the sea and the mountains 
of Euboia. 


I am not going to write about Chalkis because it is not a 
very interesting place as a rule, either on account of antiqui- 
ties or for other modern reasons. At the time we were 
there a fete and fair was being held which attracted hun 
dreds of peasants from all the country round, and th 
it both interesting and picturesque. Chalkis stands on 
Euboia at the point where the strait between .t and t e 
mainland is spanned by a swing budge only a u 
long or so. There was a wooden bridge across as early as 

4 1 ! B.c. 
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From Chalkis we went by a small Greek steamer north 
wards through the Evripos strait between the big isle Qf 
Euboia and the mainland; it took us about four-and-a-half 
hours to clear the northern half of the island. By the way, 
the steamer was due to leave C halkis at 5.30 a.m., and it was 
considered surprising;!)' early when she left about 8.30 a .m. 
We were, of course, never far from land on either side, and 
the views were wonderful, the mountains seeming - in many 
cases to run sheer into the sea. Sometimes they were 
covered with the usual small Greek pine (known in Italy as 
the Aleppo pine), and in a few cases terraced into vineyards 
and small corn patches. Behind the first ranges of hills 
towered the bigger ones, and finest of all was the giant 
Parnassos, rising to a height of more than eight thousand 


feet above the sea. 

The atmosphere of Greece is so clear that distances seem 
much less, and one can see more detail : it was difficult to 
realize that quite wide strips of plain lands lay between the 
ranges of mountains. 

At the northern end of Euboia, still on the western coast, 
the steamer stopped at Avdipsos, a small watering-place 
opened up in the summer on account of its sulphur springs. 
King Peter of Serbia must have had it specially opened for 
himself, as he went in January, I think it was. The Romans, 
their day, made good use of the springs, but since then 
until a few )ears ago, Lipsos (as it was called in the interval) 
orgotten. The effect of the water from the springs on 
. . s " as ver > striking. Along- the shore there had been 
gma ly a sharp cliff 0 f perhaps six or nine feet high- 
t C Uaters had been tapped and made use of, the 

the P ° UrCCl ° r tnckle d over the little cliff into the sea as 

deposit on th reSU ^ ^ as been to leave a hard, shiny 

t e rocks, turning sharply-defined surfaces into 
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cushion-like bosses. We could .race .be process clear., Z 
, here were s.,H a few s.rea ms coming dow „ ^ 
touched cliffs. 1 he glassy-cushioned cliff extended 
some twenty yards of shore. 


along 


On leaving zEdipsos, the steamer steered first due west 
veering round from that to due east as we rounded the 
northern end of Euboia, before turning into the Gulf of 
Volo. As we went west Thermopylai was proudly pointed 
out to us by a talkative Greek, but we could not see any- 
thing to describe in detail. 

The Gulf of Volo has only a small entrance, as there is a 
spit of high land with precipitous sides jutting out across 
the mouth, from the eastern shore. The many small bays in 
the Gulf have undoubtedly formed convenient supply depots 
for German submarines. The honour of being the most 
beautiful landlocked water in Greece is claimed for it, and 
its claim is very high, but to see it to the best advantage 
one should climb some way up Mount Pelion. This moun- 
tain lies behind Volo and stretches round, separating the 
Gulf from the open sea ; it is blessed with a multitude of good 
water-springs, and is in consequence very fertile. The 
higher slopes are well-wooded, and are, I believe, well 
stocked with game still, whilst Philip of Macedon looked 
upon Pelion as his favourite hunting-ground, 
slopes are cultivated in parts, and over tvvent) 
apparently glued on to the steep sides, and are sa.d to be 

the richest in Greece. • 

Disembarkation at Volo, as a. all other Greek ports,^ 

accomplished in small boats. I he horitrnen S , |nd 

place at the gangway, swarm on boar^ g ^ ^ as at 
fight a way off for their vvhen any0 „e arrives 

Volo, this is not so bad, but a > . ru ffianly , 

. , 1 r r pp k harbour-boatmen . 

unacquainted with the Gr 
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appearance and vociferous nature, it is distinctly frightening. 
If there are boats piled high with heavy luggage, Sonie 
activity is needed to clamber over from boat to boat to one’s 
own particular craft. 

Volo was looking superb the evening we arrived. After a 
belated siesta, we walked along the quay just as the sun 
set behind the masts of some thirty or forty caiques moored 
to the quay. At first we could see the brilliant colours of 
the low broad hulls, then only the enormous, loosely-furled 
sails stood out against the sky. Occasionally, one boat 
would put out to sea, the sailors, two or more to an oar 
standing to row till the wind caught the sails. These boats 
have two large sails swinging out on either side of the boat 
from separate masts. A very large amount of the Greek 
carrying trade is done in these boats between Greek ports, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Malta. All cargoes are on deck, 
very few having any covering but tarpaulins ; the gunwale 
at the side of a laden boat is only two feet above water, and 
waves are kept out by big canvas additions, which are most 
efficacious. In Volo only we saw caiques with cargoes of 
fruit, fresh vegetables, onions, drain pipes, pottery, planks, 
roundabout hobby horses, and sand. Busy unloading were 
• iber of very low-class Turks; they carried enormous 

loads across a kind of straw and wood pillow attached in the 
small of their backs. 

sh-ir 1 * lar ^° ur we c °uld see a minaret standing out 

harpy n 5 ' red ^ ^ ^ sank 

tne gallery round the ton r,c o . 

hour „ r more b ° P ° f ,he m ™ret was l.t up for an 

•he building and ° f '« hts ' We “■> *° 

itself W as disappointed to find that the mosque 

““■* with no pre,en ' 
" aS Plent> ° f inter est to see as we walked along, for 
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the costumes were of quite a different variety f, om .e, 
ge „ era lly to be seen in Athens. We saw no veiled TurlTh 
women, but many were wearing the Turkish trousers and 
slippers with no back to the upper. The children with these 
women were for the most part worse than dirty, and dad 
in a single cotton garment of bright colour, more or less in 
rags. '1 hey would be quite warm enough certainly, for Volo 
in August is a grilling, airless place. The better-class 
Turkish women, of course, would not be seen in the streets. 
The peasant women from the lower lands near Volo were 
easily distinguishable by their velvet bodices handsomely 
embroidered with brightly-coloured silks, gold and silver. 
The men of the mountains there wear short, thick, blue 
trousers, not quite as baggy as a Dutchman’s, a braided 
bolero with sleeves and a stumpy black fez without a tassel. 
The white fustinella kilt is seldom to be seen in that quarter. 

At eight o’clock or so, when it is quite dark, the cafe 
tables spread out across the broad quay of Volo are generally 
well filled. The principal restaurant also sends out its tables, 
and it is nice dining there, watching the boats coming and 
going, although it seems quaint to call across twenty or 
thirty yards to the waiter, “Where art thou with the 
potatoes? ” “ Where art thou? ” is the call in Greek, even 

if the waiter is at your elbow. Two of the cafes offer the 
attraction of cinema show's, and so those who sit at tab 
pay double for their Turkish coffee or sweetmeat a. 
have something to look at, but all round the group of taffies 
stands a thick fringe of non-paying spectators, who P r0 a > 
get much more enjoyment from the pictures. * nts 

crowd one sees a funny mixture of open-mouthed p ^ 
slouching soldiers, bright-eyed, dirty street- o> », . 

times parties of women. journev of 

From Volo we went by train to Larissa , 
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three hours or so. First the train has to climb over the 
range of hills which separates the surroundings of \; 0 | () 
from the Thessalian plain. There are many tumuli on these 
hills, but their date and their purpose are both uncertain. 

Once in the Plain one of the really fertile patches of Greece 
comes into sight; there were immense stacks of unthrashed 
corn and of the straw from the thrashing, whilst the thrash- 
ing machine of the district was hard at work. Machines 
were first introduced for thrashing in Greece by an English 
company, which has reclaimed a marsh or lake for farming 
near Thebes, and for some years the Greek peasant farmers 
would have nothing to do with them as they were convinced 
the machines were merely a corn-stealing device, some laroe 
proportion of the corn being withheld by the machine. The 
most primitive methods of thrashing are in vogue in most of 
Greece. In Thessaly, oxen are used sometimes as draught 
animals; we saw from the train a bullock cart which was 
just like an enormous oval basket set on a w ooden base, and 
the wheels were solid discs of wood. 

rom Larissa we went straight on that morning by train 
through the \ ale of I empe. The railroad appeared to be 
ig us straight against the mountains — huge Olympos on 
>lt * 1 S '^ L * lac * a ca P °f snow at 9 a.m., even in August, 
c SSa ° n t * 1e sout h looked more bleak and stern. 

) the train swerved into the most wonderful gorge 
imaginable ; as we walked back through it (four miles) we 

en 3 7° appreciate 'Ls beauty quietly. The French 

andTherailway hlZin'”'" 15, aCCOmplished a difficult task ’ 

a ferrv 7" St0ppec * f° r us and two peasants opposite 

CO e „ r ° Ver Penclas Riw - The engine-driver and ticket- 
aPPare " ,ly th0U ^ il too bod to take us on to the 
•■SC station and t h ere leave us to walk back 1 The 
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railway is cut along the bottom of the north cliff v w-, 
mule road or track is across the river aW ,u ’ ** " 

The mythic story of the rif, i„ the mountains **• 

cief , in anger by means of a thunderbolt prepat ltr 
big cliffs, but never imagined anything so wonderful ,s 
those towering masses of rock nine hundred or a thousand 
feet high, with thick patches of vegetation clinging to them 
and enormous trees growing on the banks of the wide and 
deep, muddy-coloured river at the bottom. The ferryman met 
us as we got out of the train, and we were soon swung across 
the Peneios in a peculiar wedge-shaped ferry which was 
attached by the shallow end to a wire hawser stretched 
across. As the man passed his hands along the wire rope 
he brushed off clusters of bright-blue dragon-flies, which 
sparkled like jewels. At the other side he showed us politely 
to the inn tables. There was a kind of pent-house tucked 
under the cliff, and on a terrace above the river a number 
of nice real rustic tables, and seats well-spread with bracken 
to a thickness of two feet so that they would be comfortable 
to sit on cross-legged. The host soon appeared and provided 
us with an excellent meal — eggs, good Greek bread and 
goats’-milk cheese, tomatoes and wine of his own vintage, 

the best we tasted in Greece. 

In Greece, too, one becomes used to distinguishing the 
tastes of water, and it is quite usual for a host to recommend 
his particular well rather than his wine. In the \ < a 
Tempe there are three or four quite famous springs o 
delicious water. This supply and the iher ketp t 
green in the middle of summer; the Vc 8' etatl ® .!7 S 
luxurious, for under the huge plane trees, wi 
and holm oaks is a network of brambles, “ 

kinds of creeping plants. In thc ‘^‘7^ .* t he squirting 
is a great deal of what we have c iris <■ 
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d> » This is a creeping plant with bristles on the stems, 
rough simple leaves and mauve or pink flowers something 
like mallow. The fruits, when ripe, are about the size of a 
lar-e plum, they are green and when touched or trodden on 
the'top is blown off bv a squirt of brown liquid as difficult to 
get rid of as dandelion juice. Curiously enough, we saw not 
a single laurel or bay tree in the Vale, and this is whence the 
Ancients got their laurel wreaths for the games. 

From the highest point of the road through the Vale the 
views both up and down it are magnificent ; to the east one 
can catch a glimpse of the sea, and to the west, cliff folds 
behind cliff, whilst on the very top of one is an old battle- 
mented round tower. 

Above us circled from twelve to twenty large eagles; we 
could distinguish no colours in the strong sunlight and they 
were difficult to count as they kept dropping in to perch on 
high isolated rocks. After a hot and tiring walk, the last 
part through tobacco fields, we were very glad to get into 
the train back to Larissa, where we were to stay the night. 
But I fear this paper is getting much too long, so I will 
leave the account of the rest of our trip until another time 
when the Lditor wants something to fill up. 1 only wish I 
could give you a better idea of the multitude of interesting 
things we saw, and of the varying customs in modern Greece, 
which are quite as interesting as the old customs, though 

thtir origin is much more difficult to trace, in fact, it has 
not yet been done. 

O. Cooper. 

NOTES ON THE MEMLINC PICTURES. 

The beautiful examples of the work of Hans Memlinc, 
"e study with the children this term, are a surprising 
contrast in method, subject and feeling to those of Millet 
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me mlinc pictures 

that we were thinking about last term. Memlin, t, , 

his century, and his work is full 0 , simp|e . *"** *° 

lovingly-painted detail and faithful reproduce TZ y," 

« f his c ° °7 d the wealth of his own delict 

mind and s.mple faith. Millet painted the Spirit of g'h 

expressed in h,s worship, whether conscious or unconscious 
Memlinc paints the Spirit of God in formal service rendered 
in beautiful places, made still more beautiful by the power 
of his colouring and the mastery 0 f his drawing. 

His work is full of the unhurried peace of his time, when 
men served God gladly with the spirit of King David, 
making a temple fit for the dwelling of a king. 1 will take 
each picture in turn, and just give brief notes on the subject 
and its treatment. 

Five of them are from Bruges, the home of Memlinc. At 
his death the city ceased to be a separate school, and came 
under the influence of the Antwerp masters, more austere. 
Two years ago it was possible to recreate for oneself the 
life of the fifteenth century in that most beautiful place, and 
as one walked down its cobbled streets, beside the beautiful 
quays, or lingered under the lime trees in the Bequinage, or 
waited for the hospitality of the Knights of St. John, the 
past and all its pride, its courage and its gentle faith, were 
more real than one’s own time. Let us pray that some of 
the sw’eet influence of the city may move to mercy its present 
occupiers. 

The Hospital of St. John is a peaceful building that runs 
down beside the canal, its grey stones gently touched by the 
slow-moving water. Passing through a high, dark archv 
we reach a large green courtyard, with buildings 
left side, and then through a gate on the other side 
to the left, leaving a cool, clean dairy on the right, an goup 
some steps to the chapel of the guest-house, 
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were the glories we have come to see. It is quite a small 

room infinitely quiet, infinitely holy. But so full of beauty 
one is bewildered at first to know how or where to begin. 
Here are the two great triptyches, five pictures in each, 
because the backs are almost as wonderful in their Way 
as the pictures themselves, like the great Van Eyck at 

Ghent. 

Suppose we begin with the “Adoration of the Magi.’’ 
Dignity and simplicity I think are the key-notes here. The 
face of the kneeling adorer is wonderful in its reality and 
wisdom. Yet the painter does not forget that it is difficult 
for old men to stoop so low, so that, while the magi 
reverently holds a fold of drapery between his hand and the 
little foot he tries to kiss, the other old, wrinkled hand 
steadies him on the hem of the Virgin’s robe. The waiting 
magi has a face of wonderful calm beauty, holding his head- 
dress in his hand as he waits to prostrate himself. Notice 
how the three kings and St. Joseph all quite naturally group 
themselves on the right-hand side of the picture, while the 
left is occupied by the donor and his wife and son. The 
gesture of the hands is always a particular beauty in 
Memlinc’s work, and I think the children will enjoy the 
dainty touch of the Blessed Mother’s fingers on her Son’s 
tiny hand. There is no attempt to paint a beautiful Virgin. 
It is a Queen Regent, full of dignity, who holds her son to 
accept the homage that is her due. 

The Marriage of St. Catharine ” calls one back again 
and again. It is the Queen of Alexandria whose wedding it 
is. She has come duly robed and crowned with all the 
splendour of her state, attended by a duenna as fitting, and 
incidents of her martyrdom forgotten in the glory of this 
honour. \ e t her face is really very sweet and girlish, and 
y charming is the grace of her out-stretched hand, with 
cuff turned back, as she receives the ring. Apparently* 
essed \ irgin, with almost a smile, reads the service, 
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turning over the pages of the missal an angel holds' s* 

John *<= B “P ,lst and St ' J° h " ^ Divine wait in tW J" 
ground, reverent spectators, and another little bch !' 

st. Catharine plays a hand-organ. I do not knot, what mav 
be the significance of the tiny gothic structure on the right 
It is a wonderful aid to the composition, and balances the 
lamb which accompanies St. John the Baptist. 

“ The Altar-piece of the two St. Johns ’’ is a marvellous 
mastery of detail. It will need very careful study, first of 
the two central figures, and then of all the gradually-unfolded 
story in each. There are the riders on the four horses, and 
over and over again the figure of the Son of Man, as bit by 
bit the vision is revealed to the watcher. Such an enrapt 
watcher ; you will notice he is too absorbed to write — that 
must come afterwards. In the right-hand picture I think the 
painter could not bring himself to paint a Salome who by 
the passion of her dancing could sway the emotions of a 
weak and wicked king ; so it is a very modest little maiden 
who waits with averted head the burden, not ghastly, but 
beautiful, she must take up to the banquet. 

I am rather sorry we have one of the St. Ursula series. 
The picture is very small and the composition crowded. 
There is much vigour of movement in the sailors who reef 
the sails, and grace and tenderness in the gestures of the 
maidens who help St. Ursula to array herself for the landing. 
Rrobably the architecture behind the boats is a 
Bruges itself, a city of many towers, hut the picture 

by being taken from its setting. 

“ St. Christopher. ’’ This is a picture of contrasts, an we 
shall be struck with the different conception of the ^“ ^ 
to that of Durer and others we have studied 'ate ^ ^ 
graceful figure of St. Christopher ts very ful y — ^ 

ls unusual, and shows how little rea ism columns, 

school of Brugfes. He stands between tw 
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on the right of which is the hermit looking- out from hi s Ce „ 
but the entire absence of perspective in the drawing G f th( [ 
rock makes him a tiny doll-like figure, nothing real. St ' 
Christopher’s face is that of a young man of no very grea j 
intelligence, almost a bucolic type, \\ ith a puzzled expression 
ns if he hardly understood the message that the Child-Christ 
on his shoulder gives him. On either side stand two saints 
students each, one of the stern ecclesiastic type, the other the 
ascetic hermit. Of St. Maur I can find no details, except 
that he was a Benedictine of the sixth century, who insti- 
tuted a strict rule for his followers. The right-hand saint 
St. Giles, was a hermit of great age and piety, who lived 
in a forest cave, fed liv a hind, which was one day wounded 
by the heathen king in his hunting, and fled for shelter to the 
hermit. He is the patron of the outskirts of cities, of 
wounded men, and of travellers. In both these saints we 
shall admire the beauty of their hands and the ease of their 
posture, and the delicate refinement of their expression. 

I have left the “ Madonna and Child ” to the last as it is 
so different from the usual Memlinc ; but I think the 
children will love the simple homeliness of the whole picture, 
real gentle cure ot the mother, who takes the spoonful 
od so daintily from the bowl, that it mav not be too hot 
much, and the real baby eagerness of the Child who 
s, clutching his own little spoon for his turn later on. 
ere is no attempt again at realism. It is any ordinary 

voung Flemish mother who sits there holding her child and 

of h- b j im ' C ' Ue Care an< ^ orderliness, his simple meal 
of hp i an d m 'lk and fruit. There are the gracious details 

coffee- m thC r °° m behincl her; the polished copper 

the homely s^H^T ^ ^ throu & h the °P en wind °" 

is an ac, of'.ruc „« h , "' e '° Wn " here she livCS ' BU * 
it an nef r , ! mot herliness, and as such Memlinc sees m 

an act of the Mother nf n ^ 

“nner of God. py q Allen. 
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